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ABSTRACT 


Development and Implensntation of a Program for Adult 
ESOL Students. 

Smith, Audrey L. , 1994. Practicum Reports Nova 
University, Abraham S. Fischler Center for the 
Advancement of Education. 

Descriptors: Bilingual Education/Adult 
Education/ Affective Tilter Hypothesis/ESOL/ Second 
language Acquisition/Second Language 
Instruct ion/Cooperati vs 

Learning/TESQL/Krashen/ Functional Language/Adult 
Student Relationsip. 

This program was developed and implemented to 
increase adult ESOL students' chances to participate in 
conversations with sach other, thereby increasing both 
their fluency and confidence. Additionally, a target 
group with both low language levels and low confidence 
was separated from the higher achievers in order to 
decrease their embarassment with speaking in front of 
the entire group. The objectives were an 80 percent 
success rate for the target group in the areas of how 
they viewed their own speaking abilities, their 
abilities according to a standardized oral teat, and 
their levs! of anxiety while speaking English. There 
was improvement in all three areas, but the most 
objective measurement, that of spo?;en oral performance, 
not only met the 80 percent objective, but surpassed 
it. Obviously, this was the area of the most 
significant improvement. 
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CHAPTER I 


Purpt re 

The target group of twenty-five adult ESOL 
students attended Community School A, located in an 
upper Biddle class neighborhood. Although the 
community itself has a predominantly upper-income 
population, the socioeconomic 3tatus of the ESOL class 
was middle class; approximately fifty percent of the 
ESOL students did not live in the city where the school 
is located. 

Ninety-six percent of the students were from South 
America, and they ranged in age from 17 to 63. 
Seventy-three r - nt of the students were between the 
ages of 25 and 4o. All students had previously studied 
English in their native countries' public schools, and 
their reading and writing skills rpassod their 
conversational skills. The director of the community 
^chool (interviewed^ to Appendix C:64) felt 

that most students attended ESOL class primarily for 
ths oral, social, and survival skills they need to 
understand ths significant Americans in their lives, 


1 
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such as husbands and employers, as veil as those people 
thsy encounter during such mundane activities as 
shopping, finding the correct bus, or making a 
telephone call. 

The director of the community school provided the 
researcher with the following general background: 
community school administration and reception area have 
n friendly and accommodating atmosphere. ESOL 
students, who speak 71 percent Spanish, 25 percent 
Portuguese, and * percent German, are greeted and 
registered in Spanish, the. language that 96 percent can 
understand. The community school director also 
interacts with the ESOL students frequently during 
breaks, which are 20 minutes of the three and on^'-half 
hour ESOL classes. Moreover, during the class itself, 
he often helps students on an individual basis. 
Additionally, at certain times of the year, the day 
school coordinates with the night school by encouraging 
teenage Honor Society students to volunteer at night 
for one-on-on© ESOL tutoring. 

The ESOL program has been operating since the 
community echool opened 11 years ago, and foreign 
students have expressed a great deal of emotional 
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comfort in attending this school. Their greatest 
bending seams to be with the director and the ESOL 
teachers. ESOL students' general satisfaction with the 
environment is evidenced by their 75 percent return 
rate from one nine-week session to the next; ther© is a 
relatively small attrition rate between sessions, only 
16 percent. This last figure is also reflected in 
other adult classes, and can certainly not be 
attributed to any deficiencies in the ESOL class 
itself. 

The organization of teachers for the four nights 
of ESOL class was only slightly different from that of 
other evening ESOL programs; one teacher taught for 
nights, another for one night, and a third for one 
night. The variety of teachers possibly had both 
positive and negative effects: 20 percent of the 

students attended all four nights, indicating a strong 
deeire to learn English as well as satisfaction with 
the variety of three different personalities and 
teaching styles. A greater percentage, though, 40 
percent, attend claws oniy cm one or two nigt.tw, 
whenever their favorite teacher is there. Of course, 
with adult student* being mature, opinionated 
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individuals, they perceive each teacher as having 
different strengths, or styles, and given the students' 
privilege of voluntary attendance, they may attend at 
will. 

The drawbacks of the program are few, but 
pronounced. Since the one ESOL class only comprises 
five percent of the total community school population, 
the ESOL program cannot receive a hafty amount of the 
school budget for materials. Al&o, the size of the 
group, usually about 24 in attendance, precludes any 
furthor divisions aoide from the most common one-class, 
one-teacher arrangement, students range greatly in the 
length of tine thoy have resided in this country, the 
opportunities they have to speak the language on a 
daily basis, and their proficiencies in English. They 
also differ in the urgency of reasons for speedy 
English improvement; while some students simply want 
mors frisnds, others may need the language for entering 
a university, keeping a present job, or being promoted 
to a better job. Obviously, each teacher has to be 
guitar innovative to a group -of such varied 

backgrounds and needs. 




This proposal writer was committed to assisting 
ons classroom teacher for 12 weeks, working two nights, 
or a total of seven hours a week. The first goal was 
to determine the extent of students' verbal 
communication . 

This writer observed five adult ESOL classes, 
meeting two nights a week fro® 5:30 until 9:00. These 
two nights were chosen because tha same instructor 
taught, usually with a similar format and strategies. 
The purpose of the observations was to gather base-line 
about students' strong and weak points, as well as 
to understand the methodologies used to teach language 
skills. 

Since a new 9-week session had just begun, 
students did not know each othor or their teacher. 
However, each student was required to stand, state 
their name# thsir home country, and what thoir greatest 
problems were with English (grammar, conversation, 
vocabulary, reading, writing) . Almost all students 

vJvwly^ AST Mb itill; ATr tsi£ * 

teacher questions. Vary few had flowing, two or 
three lire responses. There was also s lack of two-way 
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dialogue-type exercises, or examples of conversations, 
used in the classroom. Rather, the typical "lockstep" 
method, with teacher-initiated questions followed by 
student responses, was used. 

On subsequent evenings, students spent the first 
part of the night on individualized, SRA-type reading 
materials with self -correctable answers. One rationale 
behind this individualized approach for many evening 
E50L teachers is the difficulty that all adult students 
who work different schedules have in always arriving at 
school by 5:30 or 6:30. Generally, whole group 
instruction, or even small group or pair work, is best 
accomplished after 7:00 p.m. 

Initially, the group was very quiet during 
reading, only approaching the teacher to submit an 
answer sheet or obtain a book at the next level. 
Gradually, though, there was more communication, which 
served to lessen the anxiety, in tho classroom. When 
the observer saw students using Spanish dictionaries, 
she helped them understand the readings in Spanish, and 
then choose a correct answer from two to four 
comprehension choice*. Although all discourse at this 
tins was predominantly Spanish, it served to ease the 
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tension of a now class situation, and establish an 
atmosphere of cooperation among the students, the 
teacher, and the practicing writer. Some students with 
United proficiency even approached the practicura 
writer end initiated lengthy conversations about 
problems finding work or housing. 

From observing several students acting as tutors 
for their classmates, as well as speaking to individual 
students during the break, it became clear that there 
were students above the beginning, or even the early 
intermediate, levels of speech. On a one-to-one level, 
more students were willing to communicate with the 
observer in English. They were far more at ease in a 
private situation; on the other hand, when the teacher 
called on students during the main conversation period, 
later in the evening, some became so flustered that 
they resorted to having their native-language 
classmates actually translate for them. 

It became the writer's hypothesis, then, that © 

; i 

good portion of the students possessed, in Krashan's 

ten* s -high affective filter,” or attitudes -- 

j 

towards English, the class situation, or both, which 
promoted anxioty. This anxiety prevented the students 
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from seeking new information, or ** input** (Xrashen, 
1983), and kept students on the defensive, rather than 
allowing them to relax more and use the language they 
did possess in English, regardless of possible grammar 
or pronunciation mistakes. 

If it were, indeed, an affective filter that was 
preventing more verbal responses, rather than a 
knowledge of the language, then the first task was to 
establish which students wer» really proficient in the 
language, which were not, and whether actual 
proficiency was the greatest factor in the fear of 
speech that some students displayed. 

Later, before the seventh session began, three 
evaluation instruments were administered to the 
students. Appendices A and B required only written 
responses . When necessary, questions were verbally 
translated into Spanish, and beginning students were 
even allowed to answer in Spanish. These two surveys 
were aulti-purpoeas 

A. They obtained vital statistics about the 
students, such as their home countries, 
background An English, end present 
occupations. 
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3 . They asked how students felt the class vas 
structured or run, as well as what the 
students were learning, as opposed to, or 
similar to, what the students wanted to 
learn. 

C. They Pleasured students' opinions of their own 
speaking proficiencies in English. 

D. Thsy asked students about their comfort leval 
with spoken English, both inside and out of 
class (Questions 12, 13, and 14, Appendix 

B: 60) . 

After students' personal ideas were tabulated, 
each student was orally interviewed and given a 
language proficiency rating. Both ths examiners' 
questions and the students' ratings were based on 
models used for tha Foreign Service Proficiency Test, 
or the rsi Test (Appendix D:66) developed in 1956. 

Significant correlations, discrepancies, or null 
correlations, are summarized balov: 

A. There was a null relation among the length of 

" tixae l lived i fi- the United States 

and all other variables. For example, two 
recent arrivals, both of whom had studied 
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English intensively in their home country and 
worked for an American firm, felt almoet no 
affective filter, having "perceived affective 
filters" of 3+ and 4, and corresponding FSI 
•cores. 

Students'' own perceptions of their English 
proficiency correlate closely with their 
actual FSI test results. Therefor*, their 
anxiety did not stem from a miscalculation of 
their own abilities. 

Fourteen members of the 25-member class had 
actual FSI ratings of 2 + or above, meaning 
that they could communicate adequately in 
elementary or Intermediate conversations. 
However, 14 class members felt high speech 
anxiaty, perceiving themselves as deficient 
in communication. In other words, 56 percent 
of the original class had average or above 
average speaking abilities, but 56 percent 
felt below average. In reality, only nine 

students were functioning below thw 2 *, or 

sverags, level. Therefore, 36 percent of the 
clsss, more than one-third, exhibited a 
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negative discrepancy between their actual and 
perceived abilities. 

D. Almost all students, over 90 percent, felt a 
great discrepancy between the way they were 
spending their time in class and the way they 
wanted to spend their time. Most felt they 
were spending time n listening to the teacher 
speak English," or "reading quietly, *» when 
what they wanted to be doing wae "practicing 
■peaking English.* 1 

E. Ninety-two percent of the students, 
regardless of their proficiency levels, 
wanted to be in separate groups and separate 
rooms. As adults, they eeemed aware that 
■mailer groups would decrease anxiety, as 
well as increase their chances for individual 
attention. Moreover, in smaller groups, 
students wpuld have more opportunities to 
converse with e ach Qther . rather than simply 
responding t.o the teacher. 

F. Ninety percent of students, no setter how 
much nervousness they reported on the Pre- 
Post Survey, felt that practice with 
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"everyday conversation®" would hsip the* the 
nost. 

According to the above response®, what seemed to 
be hindering students' speech production and, in turn, 
increasing their speech anxiety, was core a function of 
classroom content and methodology than students' 
proficiency levels. In simple tores, they needed acre 
chances to speak, in smaller groups, about topic* which 
affected their daily lives. 

This researcher decided to concentrate on the 
group of students that needed nore speech production 
combined with a lower level of nervousness. 

This target group was comprised of 11 members of 
the original class of 25. Nino students with FSI 
proficiency ratings of 2 and below were automatically 
placed in the group. Next, two student* with 
proficiency scores of 2+ but "speech anxiety" levels 
(Appendix rs 70) of 2 and below were added to the group. 
The outcome objectives vers a® follows: 

1. Over a period of 12 weeks, SO percent, or 

approximately nine students, would increase 
their actual FSI ratings by at least one 
whole level. 
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2. Over a po ricd of 12 weeks, students would 

feel more comfortable with speaking English; 
therefore , their "Level of Speech Anxiety" 
(Appendix F: 70) would improve by at least one 
whole level. Again, this would be expected 
£or 80 percent, or nine, of the students. 

2. Over a period of 12 weeks, the Pre-Post 

Survey (Appendix B:60) would show an increase 
of at least one level for Question 3, which 
asked how atudento rated their own speaking 
ability. The success criteria, consistently, 
was expected to be at least 80 percent 
positive. 

4 . Over a period of 12 weeks, all students 
should change their answers to Questions 8 
and 9 on the Pre-Survey, so that there would 
be no discrepancy between what they war a 
learning and what they wanted to learn. 

5. At tha end of the 12~woek period, besides 
taking tho Pro-Survoy again, students would 
cor.pl s5» to an additional "Attitudin*l Survey* 
(Appendix G:7i). Hopefully, they would 
indicate* feelings of improvement from having 
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aorat speaking within the curriculue, as uall 
as working with students in a more 
homogeneously grouped class, as ths two main 
reasons for the class' increased value to 
thsa. 

Th© main purpose of this practicum project was to 
decrease ths extreme speech anxiety felt by the lowest 
level students. This target group, all having 
proficiency levels of 2+ and below, was expected to 
feel more comfortable after intensive speech practice 
on everyday survival topics. Moreover, when separated 
frois the higher-level students, the target group would 
feel less embarrassment about making mistakes. 



CHAPTER II 


Research and Solution Strategies 

For purposes academic, '-social, and professional, 
students of ail ages and nationalities have needed to 
study one or more foreign languages. However, much to ! 
the dismay of students and teachers alike, it has 
become apparent that traditional foreign language 
clessss, based mainly on textbooks, translations, and 
written grammar exercises, have produced few students 
abls to orally use the target language outside of the 
classroom. 

Consequently, several researchers (Krashen, 1983; 
Reilly, 1958 ; Womack, 1990) have concurred that "formal 
language learning,” or "knowing the rules," should be a j 
goal of leaser importance than language "acquisition," 
or "picking up" the languages by communicating in 
natural situations in the same way that children 
acquir* thsir first languages (Krashen, 1983:13). 

Krashen fsele that both young first language Isarnsrs 
ss vsll as oldsr second language learners constantly 
and subconsciously add new words to their vocabularies \ 

.i 


IS 


!, . 
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by' receiving "comprehensible input** (1983:19) which is 
slightly above their present level of proficiency, or 
at the w i4-i" level (1983:33). Hew words will be 
understood because they ore in a context with a 
majority of other words that the second language 
speaker already understands. 

Some researchers have disagreed with this "Input 
Hypothesis" (Long and Porter, 1935:214), claiming that 
second language (SL) learners need to go beyond merely 
hearing an abundance of understandable messages; 
rather, they must also have the chance to produce new 
language, or "output" (Long and Porter, 1985). 

Shimatani quotes Swain and agrees that "students learn 
to use . . . forms and . . . meanings through 
comprehensible output" (1900:10). This is in 
accordance with Schachter's idea that output, or 
language production, is of the utmost importance, for 
until a SL learner speaks, he has no indication if his 
"weans of expression works" (1985:249). 

Since the main goals of Krashen's "Natural 
Approach" are understanding input and achieving fluency 
in the target language, he prefers that SL learners 
expos* themselves to a great deal of input, 
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concentrating very little on it* accuracy* or 
grammatical form. In real native speaker (NS) - non- 
native speaker (NNS) conversations* Krashen feels that 
there is no tine for the NNS to think about form and 
weaning simultaneously; in fact, he feels that focusing 
on the former will impede the latter (1983:31). 

Krashen 's “Monitor Hypothesis" states that a 
speaker's conscious knowledge of grammatical rules is 
only useful for "self-repair,” which often happens 
after speech has already taken place (1983:30). The 
"Monitor," or "editor," (1983:30) checking for tho 
formal rules that have been consciously learned in a 
classroom, actually forces the NNS to hesitate before 
or during a conversation. On the contrary, if speakers 
strive for mainly communication and meaning, they can 
eventually achieve fluency, after hearing enough input. 
Brurafit strongly agrees with this idea, stating that 
teachers who correct students' speech are impeding 
fluency, which is the ultimate proof of language 
acquisition (1984:56-57). 

Not all researchers, though, feel that NftS's 
should or want to throw away grammar, morphology , and 
syntax* shinatani (1988) points out that no studies 
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prove that L2 (second language) adult* learn in the 
same natural way as children. Van Patten, as quoted by 
Shiraatani, haa conducted studies showing that L2 
learners can remain at a vary basic and inferior stage 
of communication, or "fossilize" (1988:8) if they 
neglect monitoring their speech for accuracy and trying 
to improve it. In the same article, Shimotani agrees 
with Swain that Krashen's " comprehensible input** will 
never be enough to produce "grammatical competence" 
(1908: 10) . 

Both Krashon (1979a) and Reilly (1988) admit that 
adults can learn syntactic and morphological structures 
faster than children. Lightbrown not only agrees with 
Van Patten's "fossilizetion" idea (1985:179), but adds 
the interesting fact that adult learners, especially 
the literate ones exposed to formal education in 
foreign countries, can learn the rules of grammar more 
easily because the lessens and "processes" of grammar 
instruction parallsl those which they already have 
experienced (1985:176). Brown's study, which gave 
identical lessons to older adults and younger children, 
indicated that the adults asked for information and 
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•xplanati on about specific grammatical points, while 
children and adolescents did not (1985:280). 

However, whether Krashen's Monitor Theory is 
extreme or not, one 'of his intents in giving grammar a 
back seat is that it gives the L2 learner less to worry 
about. Krashan is in line with other researchers in 
his belief that anxiety, or what he calls the 
"affective filter," is one of the main obstacles in the 
path of L2 students (1983:20b). Accordingly, he feels 
that L2 classes should strive to create a positive, 
nurturing atmosphere where students can be more relaxed 
and opon to input. For SL acquisition to occur, the 
student should be. as uninhibited as possible, or have a 
low "affective filter" (1983:19b). 

Although Shimatani feels that a low stress level 
does not necessarily foster learning (1988:11), Lain© 
agrees with Kraehen that anxiety slows th© SL 
acquisition process, and nervous students will try to 
avoid the new language completely by falling back on 
their native language* (1987:64). Laine goea on to aay 
that a pe.t-*on with ger.srsi "trait anxiety** will have an 
impermeable "language ego H (1987:16,51), making it 
almost impossible for that student to attempt using the 
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target language in class. Even more important. Lain* 
repeatedly stresses that intelligence and motivation 
are not usually the crucial factors in second language 
acquisition, but that many other "psychological 
hindrances" come into play. 

In general, virtually every psychological trait 
that retards a student's progress socially and 
professionally also makes that student loss open to a 
new language. Schumann feels that an introvert in 
general may be too shy to practice a new language 
(1980:380). Adult learners, especially, are afraid of 
ridicule, and often revert to their native languages to 
get attention and praise (1986:382). Reilly agrees 
that the best L2 X earne*’ should be outgoing and have 
"ego permeability," or the openness to learn both the 
language end the lifestyle of a new culture (1988:11). 

Of course, all aforementioned feelings are usually 
displayed by students with poor self-esteem. Laine 
quotes Burns, and agrees that a person's self-concept 
determines, "what you think you can do" (1987:25). 

Burns also believes that the "social «eli ? ( 1567: 22/ , 
or how a per eon thinks that others see him, can either 
help or hinder a foreign language student. Students 
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with poor salf-esteem try to protect themselves in a 

language classroom, which they see as "threatening** by 

• • • • ' 

■ using their native tongue as much as possible 
(1987:32) . 

Reilly and Lain© agree that almost all students, 
regardless of their psychological traits, view the SL 
classroom as having on element of risk, with the high ! 
anxiety students feeling the greatest amount of fear. 

In fact, Laine states "an ?.‘3Sociation between high 
anxiety . . . and . . . low performance at school" 

(1987:20). Both authors agree that to be successful, 
an SL student must be open, or willing to take a risk. 

Despite such strong innate obstacles, Womack and 
Bernstein feel that the only remedy for a fear of 
speech is more Gpeech practice in the classroom 

. i 

situation, which a student may perceive as his 
"territory" (1990:107,109). Likewise, Long and Porter 
(1985:208) attribute the slow process of many L2 
learner* to ths small amount of class time they usually 

j 

get to practice ths new language. In large ESOL 
olase-es, very often one teacher talk* while 30 listen, 
limiting a very small remainder of time to "30 seconds 
per student per lesson* 1 (Long and Porter, 198Ss20e). 
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Obviously, the traditional “lockstep" classroom is 
not geared toward optimum speech practice for students 
-who desperately need English for survival purpose*. 
Teachers of these classes usurp one-half to two-thirds 
of the class period (Long and Porter, 1985:208), 
leading critics such as Brumfit to argue for "a 
reduction of teaching input" (1984:51). Even worsts, 
teachers usually judge students' speech by the 
"grammatical standard ... of the mature adult native 
speaker" (Brumfit, 1984:76). Moreover, in this type of 
environment, a very large group is taught the same 
lesson at the same pace, regardless of students' 
individual abilities. 

The remedy most often advocated to encourage moro 
speaking practice is students working in small groups, 
or pairs (Laine, 1987; Womack and Bernstein, 1990; Long 
and Porter, 1985; Brumfit, 1984: Bassano and 
Christison, 1987) . The advantages of cooperative 
learning are many. First, small groups tremendously 
decrease the potential stage fright of speaking in 
front of a large group. Contrary to tha larger 
■lockstep" claesroom, all students can bo involved in 
the ssa XX -group conversation, rather than waiting t or a 
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short turn to speak. More important, students of 
lesser abilities can work together at their own rate, 
rather than embarrassing themselves in front of more 
experienced speakers of the language (Long and Porter, 
1985:210). For shy or introverted students, a very 
small group provides an "intimate" rather than a cold 
environment (Long and Porter, 1985:211). 

According to Brumfit, the greatest benefit is the 
similarity of small groups to normal, everyday 
conversations (19>J< 5 :69). Moreover, in a large class, 
group work greatly increases the chances of students 
"both producing and receiving language" (1984:75). 
Furthermore, students can have speedy feedback, and 
more fluency should result from students correcting 
each other for accuracy, rather than individually 
having to wait for one teacher's corrections (1584:78). 

Researchers have explored the advantages of small 
groups of three or more students versus "dyads." 
Ideally, studenta within a small group or pair should 
not speak the same language, allowing for more 
"inter language talk" (Long end Porter, 1985) . It is 
•Iso best to pair advanced students with intermediates, 
and intermediates with beginners; the conversation* in 
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Long and Porter's study (1985:215) lasted longer this 
way. 

Both Womack and Bernstein and Long and Porter 
agree that groups should be "goal oriented** or "task- 
based , " and each member should need information from at 
least one other member to complete the assignment. 

Long and Porter refer to a previous study by Varonis 
and Gass on group work versus dyads. The most 
"negotiation! ** or repeated attempts to communicate with 
each other, occurred in dyads where the SL learners 
spoke different native languages and were of different 
proficiency levels. Interestingly enough, all studies 
done with group work concur that the "level of 
accuracy" maintained by unsupervised students working 
together is as high as "lockstep, teacher - monitored 
responses" (Long and Porter, 1985:223). 

A great amount of research has shown that teaching 
content can. greatly affect students' motivation to 
learn or pay attention. Gass and Varonis feel that 
lessons should be baaed on "real world knowledge" which 
students are also "familiar" with (1984:69,74). Womack 
stresses that since the average student's attention 
span is very brief, it is important to give e student 
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"ego-canter ed stimuli," or lessons of immediate 
importance to that student's life (1990:108,109). 
Brumfit agrees that L2 students oust be taught so that 
they can function and r-^municate in society, do their 
jobs, and master most social interactions (1984:27,28). 
Freshen stresses that by organizing the lessons by 
"interesting and relevant topics," rather than grammar, 
two purposes can be accomplished. First, there will be 
a lowering of students' affective filters, since they 
will be interested enough to voice their opinions. 

Next, the goals of the class will be mainly 
communicative, rather than grammatical (1983:20-21). 

With some minor differences of opinion, most of 
the sources cited suggested the same basic causes and 
the same remedies for strategies to increase the 
speaking abilities of adult ESOL learners. First, many 
obstacles to initial speech in a second language lie 
within the learner himself, grounded in his own self- 
concept and psychological traits, with the prims 
dstsrmi'hi* * factor being his anxiety level, or 
^Sf festive filter." 
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In order to decrease the reticence , or fear of 
speaking, experts in the field have suggested that 
students work sore in small groups or pairs. 

Hopefully, each student can work with another student 
who speaks a different language and has a slightly 
different level of English proficiency. Along with 
topics that relate to students' everyday lives, these 
tactics together should improve both the quantity and 
the quality of the language produced. 

From the original group of 25, a target group of 
11 was chosen, with the main goal of decreasing their 
speech anxiety levels, or affective filters. The 
following strategies were used: 

1. Within their more homogeneous, smaller, 

class, the target group students each became 
part of a dyad or small group of three 
students, as recommended by Womack and 
Bernstein, Long and Vorter, Br unfit, end 
Bassano and Christiaan. 

2 r It was net possibis to pair students with 
partners who spoke a different language, 
since almost all spoks Spanish, but they at 
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least had partners of slightly different 
proficiency levels. 

Students did a great deal of group repetition 
before practicing dialogue® in pairs, as 
requested by the adult® in Brown's study 
<1985) . 

Students had choices about the k ind of class 
they wanted, or the major focus of the class, 
also requested by the adults in Brown's study 
(1985)* Topics studied were relevant to the 
everyday needs of the students. Various 
authors indicated that such topics motivated 
students more. These writers were Laine 
(1987), Lightbrown (1985), Schumann (1986), 
Krashan (1983), and Womack and Bernstein 
(1990). 

There was minimal correction of language for 
grammatical accuracy. This was basically 
according to Krashen's Monitor hypothesis, 
and Krashen's major premise has been 
supported by Biiuttiv. (1S£4), {1535) , 

and Lightbrown (1985). 
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6. Thar* vara sora grammar assignment#, since 
thay indicated that they Xa&rn grammar 
■aasiiy, and enjoy it. This was confirmed in 
tha writings of Railly (1988), Krashan (1983, 
1979), Brumfit (1984), Brown (1985), and 


Light brown (1985) . 



CHAPTER III 


{ • 

Method I 

In- planning the implementation Gf this program, it 
was vital to remember that the target group was quite 
low in English proficiency, confidence, or both. When 
now words, phrases, or dialogues were introduced, 
repetition was almost always the first step. In this 
way, students heard the pronunciation and copied it, 
without the embarrassment of possibly making a mistake 
in front of the entire gioup. Also, short, dialogue- 
type questions and answers, even for grammatical 
practice, were modeled on the board before the entire 
class prior to one student asking another student. 

Weaker students usually took the easier parts of 
question-answer practices, and sometimes more 

experienced students were called in front of the class 

to ask quest ic , rather than the teacher. In this 

* ! 
way, there was optimal practice for both weaker and 

stronger speakers, so that the latter group did not 

become borod. j 

4 

29 . i 

j 
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Most speaking activities wsre done in dyads, or 
pairs. Ideally, such activities were task-baaed, so 
that each parson needed some type of information from 
the partner, and there had to be communication between 
them* Of course, it was best to pair a beginning 
student with one more facile with the language; 
however, this was not always possible. When the writer 
knew that two non-speakers wove practicing a dialogue 
together, she tried to work more with that pair, giving 
them private pronunciation reinforcement before they 
said their dialogue in front of the whole class. 

As Krashen mentioned, overuse of the Monitor, or 
correcting function, can prevent, or retard second 
language acquisition. Therefore, although correction 
was used more extensively with grammar exercises, both 
in the written and oral forms, there was almost no 
correction by the teacher during verbal utterances that 
the rest of the group hoard. Rather, the emphasis with 
students' apesch was on fluency and intelligibility * 
Finer points, such as accent reduction, were stressed 
as little aw possible, providing other students 
understood the speaker. 
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Before any dyad, or small group, presented a 
spoken product to the class, thsy had soft* time, 
usually tonsi nutes, to practice. This way they had 
th« opportunity to both practice, and often memorize, 
for fluency, but also listen to and correct each other 
in the privacy of their small work unit. However, 
since this particular target group spoke almost 
exclusively ths same native language, Spanish, the 
teacher circulated often during practice to encourage 
that English, not Spanish, was used for communication 
within the dyads. 

No matter how much this writer tried to reduce 
anxiety, the act of attempting to speak a second 
language for almost two hours was stressful for 
beginning learners. Therefore, other activities were 
included to break the monotony and give students the 
opportunity to use other skills which could have been 
stronger, such a© writing and heterogeneous group work 
in the form of games and contests. These heterogeneous 
groups were sometime* formed by merging with the 
original class. The two smaller, homogeneous groups 
were blended end then divided into teams. When they 
competed, es groups of four, to win contests or games, 
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weaker students were not embarrassed, since it was the 
group product which counted, rather than each student's 
individual failures or strengths. 

Also, during such informal, game-type activities, 

newer students learned from more experienced ones, 

■•••" * ' ' i 

simply by "picking up," or acquiring, new language in a 

non-threatening situation* 

At least once a week, some type of written work 
was collected from the target group. Assignments 
ranged from such simple products as lists of one-word 
dictations, to full sentence dictations, or open-ended 
sentences which the students completed. Writing was 
,-\ways collected at the end of class, and returned the 
following class period, with some comment in English by 
the teacher. 

Tc implement all these tasks, they were broken 
down into unit* which the researcher hoped to 
accomplish within 12 weeks, including the final student 
poat-surveya and attitudinal surveys. j 

The writer'* clans time with the target group was 
two nights a week, £rea-7:0G to 9? 00* within fchi* tim 
period, from 7 too to 7:30, th* students had a coffee 
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break. Therefore, the total class ti»® per week was 
throe hour a * 

The following was the researcher's original 
teaching plan, including materials, tor the 12-vaek 
block, after the Basic Data, Pre-Post Survey and oral 
FSI taste: 

- Qna 

lo Divided the original class of 25 into two 

groups, taking the lower-level target group 
into a separate classrooa. Time : 10 ninutes, 

2. Introduced the group to the possessive 

pronouns. Did oral practice with questions 
like: "Whose desk is this?" or "Whose book 

is this?" Tiae : 15 minutes. 

3. Did oral practice with location words, ouch 
as "on, in, under, over, in the corner, etc." 
For oral practice, students broke into two 
teaas. One team asked whore an object was, 
and tha other tea* responded in sentences. 

SO minutes. 

4. Had students, in pairs, complete three 
exercises on possessive pronouns , free Safety 
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Azar's Basic Engli sh Cramar. Corrected two 
exercises on the board, one orally. Time : 35 
minutes . 

.Xwft i 

1. Reviewed, orally, possessive pronouns and 
location words. Th* group was divided into 
two parts, with one part asking questions and 
tha other part answering. Time : 30 minutes. 

2. Introduced contractions, such as "I 'a, she's, 
he's ..." Did oral practice with questions 
and statements. Answers were "Y*ss, I aw. Ho, 
shs isn't, ate." Time : 20 minutes. 

3. Did oral practice with thase contractions and 
location words from Side by 3 ids. Level a. 
Chapter 2. Timo : 20 minutes. 

4. Did a short oral reading from the same 
chapter. Students completed a check-up true- 
false quis at the end. Teacher collected the 
quia and, for homework, assigned the Si qe by 
ftlfla pages to have jfti&fcaa anawera. 
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1. Did oral practice review with location words, 
possessive ’pronouns, and contractions. 

Teacher initially asked the questions, 
gradually transferring both questions and 
answers to students. Time ; 30 minutes. 

2. Introduced, and had students take notes on, 
tho present progressive verb tense, with -IMG 
endings. Did oral practice, asking students 
to respond to "What an I doing?" as other 
students pantomimed. Time : 20 minutes. 

3. Distributed picture sequence from Picture It . 
Had students writs the verb only for each 
picture. Tine : 20 minutes. 

4. Had students repeat whole sentences for each 
picture, using the present progressive tense. 

1. Students repeated, orally, sentences from 
Picture It sequence . Tims : 20 minutes. 

. Students practicsd, in pairs, whole sentences 

about pictures. 2iS*s 2.5 sinutes. 


2 
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3 . Pairs r •cited.- in front of the cl&ss, their 
sentences for the pictures. Time : 25 
minutes. 

4. Teacher put open-ended sentences on the 
board, using verbs from story sequence. 
Students finished those sentences, which ware 
collected. Tide s 30 minutes. 

WtttK Thrtt.. Stailon One; 

1. Students did a task-based interview in dyads, 
answering questions about each other's 
favorite books, music, hobbies, etc. Each 
student completed a questionnaire (Appendix 
H:72) about the other, then reported to ths 
class. 

2. Teacher dictated sentences with the word 
"favorite, " such as "Hy favorite hobby is 
..." Xia*: 10 minutes. Sentences and 
questionnaires were collected. 

Htii^JIhcatx^gtiilgD..TyQ ? 

1. Students finished reporting o« fchoir 

partners' interests and personal preferences,, 
Tlsf * 30 minutes. 
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2 * Stud ant 0 did oral repetition practice on 

present continuous tense* Material vas from 
Chap. 3. Har: 30 einutes. 

3. Students, in pairs, practiced questions and 
answers to this chapter. Time ; 20 minutes. 

4. Students wrote and submitted answers to the 
chapter. Some finished it for homework. 
Time ; 20 minutea. 

HtalLJSmc* . Sega ion on**. 

X. Students received labelled picture of a car 
and its parte (Appendix I; 75). They repeat 
names of parts. Time ; 20 minutes. 

2. Car parts were combined in eontencen with 
phrases "doesn't work" or "isn't working." 
Students repeated sentences. Time ; IQ 
minutes* 

3. In pairs, students role-played a mechanic 
with a customer, who reported a problem with 
his car. Xia*: 20 minutes. 
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MiflX_rgur*.-,gtiBign oats 

1. His entire original class, together, reviewed 
niMs of the car parts in a repetition drill. 
Tlaa : 15 minutes. 

2. Students fro* the target group were paired 
with wore advanced students, and they 
practiced questions and answers about c*r 
problens. Time. ; 20 minutes. 

3. Individual pairs presented their dialogues in 
front o£ the class. Time ; 15 minutes. 

4. Students received picture stories fro* 

Picture It about a mau getting a flat tire. 
Thay repeated s ntencea, and then copied 
verbs only on each picture. Time : 40 
minutes. 

1 lion : 

1. Entire original group raviered aentonces for 
the tire-changing story. Tise : 20 minutes. 

2. Students copied aentonces on a saparate piece 
of paper. On each picture, though, they had 
OiUy..tiM.,..Yirb« limtLi 15 minutes, 

3. In hatarogenaoua dyada, pairs practiced 
explaining how to change a tire, with each 
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student ~ siting alternating sentences. 

Tie# ; 25 simitas. 

4. Cach pair told the story in front of the 
class. Time : 30 minutes. 

H*'jXL-T±yiu,. gii*Aga..Xgg : 

1. Target group reviewed personal pronouns, 
location words, and present progressive tense 
orally. Time t 30 minutes. 

2. Four different students read two short 
stories orally fro* Side by Side . Level 1. 
Ties ; 15 minutes. 

3. Students took short reading and comprehension 
quizzes on the stories. Ties : 15 minutes. 

4. Assigned a short story usir-.g the present 
progressive tense, based on a pictura in Side 
by Side* . Lave! 1. ’ "ise s 30 minutes. 

5. Collected stories to correct. 

yatfcJSlXi. JSMMl9SX.3naL : 

1. Orally review personal pronouns and prssent 
progressive tense. Time : 30 minutes. 

2 . Had students complete an exercise on creating 
questions and answering them in ths present 
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progressive tens* from p. 38 of Azar'& Leva! 
One book. Since the exercise is difficult, 
students could read the answers as they wore 
read aloud by the *ost advanced student. 

Time ; 30 minutes. 

3» Had students orally answer questions about a 

picture in tho Azar book, p.45. 

! 

4. Next, they could write the answers and submit 
the*. Tiae : 15 minutes. 

Mf *)L. S.iXU.. JSfilllgn JEW : 

1. Thres-part formative evaluation. 

a) Ten dictated sentences. 

b) Ton written answers to oral questions. 

c) Thirtsen vocabulary words. Teacher 

pointed to clsssroo* objects and 
students wrote the words. They could use 
dictionaries. Test time : 35 minutes. 

2, Introduced vocabulary words, on the 

i 

blackboard, for ailments and illnesses* 
Practiced pronunciation. Tlam 20 minutes. 

3<> Distributed unit 17 on health probleam from 
Llfalinas . Level 2. Did oral repetition 
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practice. For homework, students wrote the 
problems in sentences. Time : 35 minutes. 

h— i.,.gaYtn.-S««iigD..Qnt: 

1. Had all students together from original 
class. Pat them In approximately seven 
groups of three each, with at least one 
advanced student in each group. Tise ; 15 
&iriUt£5 . 

2. ni*tribute^ a vocabulary list of 
approximately 50 words. Students got 
meanings of unknown words from dictionaries 
or classmates. Time : 25 minutes. 

3. Gave each group a pi ture card with eight 
pictures, and played bingo, calling out words 
from the vocabulary list. All students in a 
group helped each other locate the pictures, 
and the group covering all pictures first won 
SXNGO and a prize, yiim : 50 minutes. 

Sfaafcjg>y*ru Jmion Jfcg * 

i. ox-ally rovl«w«d g *iw»l 
allTM»nfe« firov v«*k »ix. Xiat-' 
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2. Had* up simple eight-line dialogues for 
students to practice in pairs. Thoy role- 
played a patient and a doctor. Tine ; 15 
minutes. 

3. Listened to some volunteer students in pairs. 
Time s 15 minutes. 

4. Did 20 dictation sentences on parts of the 
body and problems. Had a student read the 
dictation. Time ; 25 minutes. 

5. Had a student write correct sentences on the 
board . 

MAtX-Siqtota-.SgiJifln gut : 

1. Orally introduced pronunciation of past tense 
verbs from Side by Side . Level 1, p. 129, 

Had students repeat single words, then make 
sentences. Time ; 25 minutes. 

2. Did repetition drills, with five students 
together playing each character, for a 
dialogue about health problems. Hat: 20 
minutes . 

•1. Had student* in pairs, write original 

dialogues on the board, modeled on the on* in 
the book, p. 131, 20 minutee. 
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4. Had students ccim» up individually and 

voluntarily and road thair dialogues to the 
class. Collsctsd ths written dialogue?. for 
corrections. 

KttH JlflUt, . Sf ■■lonJEvg: 

1. Returned corrected dialogues and had students 
rehearse them in pairs. Tice : 20 minutes. 

2. Had volunteer pairs do thair dialogues in 
front of the class. Tine : 20 minutes. 

3. Reviewed tima expressions for the past, such 

as: "two weeks ago, last week." Tins : 15 

sinutes. 

4. Students worked in pairs on grammar exercises 
with past tense, Azar book, p. 120-121. 
Collected papers. Iia&: 30 minutes. 

MfttK. JLUit^..gf align Qni = 

1. Students read etory, aloud, from Side by 

Sid® , pp. 132-133. They then listed all past 
tsnse verbs, dividing them into two columns, 
regular and irregular * Ti** : 35 minutes. 

2. Oral practice with past tense questions and 
did-didn't answers. Time t 15 minutes % 
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3. Each student reported to class about their 
partner. 2i Ml- 25 sinutes. 

4. Hoes work assigned: Past tense sentences with 

11 irregular verbs. Time : 10 sinutes. 

HftikJEiiL. -S.2U iatuani: • 

1., Heterogeneous, whole class, worked together. 
Pairs were created with stronger and weaker 
students. Xjjae: 10 minutes. 

2. From Lifelines . Level 3, all students 
repeated the names of cos&mon household 
appliances. Time: 10 minutes. 

3. The whole clone repeated short dialogues 
involving reporting appliance problems. 

X*Ki<t: 20 minutes. 

4. Fractious student composed a 10-line dialogue 
on the board, and assigned each pair of 
students a different appliance. XiMA* 10 
sinutes. 

5. Student pairs practiced their dialogues. 

Tise ; 15 sinutes. 

6 . Pairs verbalised dialogues in front of the 
class. Tlse ; 25 sinutes. 
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Ktlfe Xm*-g*lligtt..T*g: (original target group) 

1. Reviewed names of household appliances and 
how to state problems* Time : 20 minutes. 

2. Had students practice asking each other what 
the problems were with their appliances, 
rime : 15 minutes. 

3. Brought in pictures of household appliances 
and furniture. Students , in pairs, helped 
each other write about their pictures 
according to color, else, function, and 
price. Time : 25 minutes. 

4. Each student stood in front of the class with 
hie picture. Other students asked questions, 
and the student answered. Time : 30 minutes. 

5. Written summaries were collected and checked. 

Hti fc. XltYiiu . St«.y IgR-Qrui t 

1. Uming Life lines . Level 2, Chapter 14 t had 
students repeat necessary vocabulary and 
sentences for reporting housing problems. 
Time s 25 minutes, 

2. Had students practice dialogues in pairs, 
role-playing a tenant and a landlord. 
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Assigned each pair a different problem. 

Tire 3 20. minutes. 

3. Each pair spoke in front of the class. Time : 
15 minutes. 

4. Tor pages 67 and 68, had students write 
sentences about the household problems they 
see in each picture. Tine ; 30 minutes. 

HfftK .ElsYin, soiilpn Xkqs 

1. Combined both levels into a whole class, 
forming high-low ability dyads to work 
together. 

2. Shoved students how to fora comparatives of 
comuon adjectives, euch as sunny-sunnier, 
hot-hotter. Had students take notes a 
chart form. Time : 25 minutes. 

3. Gave students a questionnaire form, had them 
answer questions about their own country, 
with the responses including the comparative 
form of adjectives. Time : 20 minutes. 

4. Had each pair of students practice asking and 
responding to questions about their own 
country, with the responses including ths 
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comparative forme of adjectives. Tina : 20 
minutes. 

5. Had pairs of student* begin speaking in front 
of the claas. T i,me : 10 minutes. 

6. Collect all questionnaires. 

1. Re -interview each of the eleven students for 
a possible new rating on the FSI Test. 

2 . Re-adainieter M Pre-Post Survey," Appendix 
3:60. 

3. Administer "Final Class Attitudir*«X Survey," 
Appendix G:7l. 

Two sessions were set aside because the forms were 
not in Spanish, and moat students needed translations 
of ths questions. Th© practicum writer tested and 
helped pair* of students outside of the regular 
classroom, where th© entire original group was having 
the same lesson with its instructor. 

.Qxlsim i. u i«pltt^p£a&lfln 

This original plan went mostly according to 
schedule, but the researcher had to devote more time to 
problem areas. Consequently, small parts of the 
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general plan had to he oaitted. Specifically, the 
“Week Tan* plan waa entirely omitted. 

students indicated that they needed sera tin© with 
Bp®k$n tasks, such 11 vhole-claaa repetition and 
dialogue practice in dyad*. Luckily, the individual 
session© had been struct ur ad with written exercise©, 
involving gsruMr and dictation, at the and. 

Sometimes, thara was no tin© to assign a grannar 
exercise, and if the group completed it, the tine 
element made it impossible to correct the exercise with 
the entire group. Instead, the researcher collected 
the exercises, corr&r'-cd any errors, and returned then 
at the next class meeting. 



CHAPTER IV 


Results 

The initial testing and assessments had been done 
durift f a peak enrollment period for adults, the j 

beginning of tho winter term, Given the open-entry, 
span -exit nature of the adult ESOL program, throe of 
the target group were not longer in attendance by Week 
Twelve, and although approximately four new students 
joined the group, there was no time for either the 
researcher or the regular classroom teacher to 
administer the FSZ Test or the Pre-Post Survey to these 
four students. They r imply entered the lower group, 
approximately midway through the twelve weeks, based on 
a quick verbal assessment by the classroom teacher. 

i 

Therefore, when the final evaluation instruments were 
tabulated, the researcher based the recults on the 
remaining eight, rather than the original eleven, ^ 
students. Expectations, though, already mentioned in 
Chapter X, remained the same, A numerical summary of 
the results is mentioned in the "Post Survey" (Appendix 
Js7<S). i 
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Of the eight students , five improved by on* to one 
and onu-half lavelo on thair "Perceived FSI," as 
measured by Questions 3 and 7 on ths "Pre-Post Survey" 
(Appendix Bi 60) . This wa® a total of 63 percent. 

Seven improved on their actual FSI oral test, a total 
of 88 percent. Six, or 75 percent of the students, 
reported gain® of at least one level in speech anxiety. 


•a measured by Questions a 2 ar»*i 14 on the "Pre-Post 
survey" (Appendix E;60). As compared with th© original 
objectives, the actual FSI scores were more positive 


than expected® Jthe "Level of Speech Anxioty" goal was 


vary does to the targeted SO percan^T) and although the 
"Perceived FSI" did not reach the 80 percent mark, two 


T>^ 

$^e 


students had improve .by half a level, so. 


according to 


the original criteria, could not count towards the 80 / 


percent goal. 


All eight students agreed, on the anonymous 
"Attifcudinal Survey" (Appendix 6271) , that the class 
had become better since it began in February, in 
answer to Question 3 on the survey, seven students felt 
that the opportunity to sp-sak themselves, rather than 
?&&d or listen to a teacher, was cm important 
improvement. All eight listed the smaller class niza 
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fts vary, helpful, and six replied that their spelling 
and writing had improved. Pour students mentioned that 
they had mad* friends, and thraa that they liked the 
"teacher. " Poe the purpose© o' thi* study, the last 
two responses ware not significant, since they vara not 
part of the objectives or original assessment 
instruments . 



CHAPTER V 


Recommendations 

Research has shown that adults' abilities to 
acquire a second language is not J inked solely to their 
intelligence. Rather, it is closely tied with 
their personality traits, such as risk-taking and 
extroversion, and their comfort level in the laarning 
situation. 

This praefcicum concentrated on making adult 
students first willing to epeak English at all, and 
later enthusiastic about learning and using t K o 
language. To summarize, tho basic strategies used were 
dividing the whole class into two ability levels, using 
content lessons pertaining to students' daily lives,, 
and giving students more opportunities to speak in 
situations that caused considerably less esbarraasaant 
or stress than speaking alone in front of a 
heterogeneous group of over twenty students. Such 
opportunities were provided by having students aek and 
anew*? eaoh other's questions, interview each other, 
practice dialogues in dyads, and perform that dialogue 
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with a partner in front of the class, rather than 
alone. 

in the whole-class situation that was originally 
observed , some of these methods vers difficult because 
of so many levels of second- language speaking ability 
combined with only one teacher. In the near future, 
though, this situation may or not be alleviated. 
Therefore, recommendations for implementing these 
teaching methods should be practicable with or without 
extra personnel. 

Of course, a volunteer or practicum student would 
be ideal as extra manpower and a way of separating 
students of varied abilities. However, if the class 
must remain one unit, pairing a more experienced 
speaker with a new speaker will help. Additionally, 
groups of three and four students can fcs assigned 
projects together, such as describing what is happening 
during sequences of pictures. The same lesson can also 
bo altered for different students. For example, an 
advanced student can write sentences in the present 
perfect tense, while a beginning student can answer 
with the far simpler present tense. 
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It is always possible to teach a content unit 
Where all students can learn new vocabulary, such as 
the parts of a car or household appliances. Both units 
Include vocabulary very technical for most ESOL 
students . 

At all costs, the ESOL teacher should have 
students do most of the speaking, rather than being in 
the passive role of listening. If teachers are 
uncomfortable in changing the traditional "lockstep* 
role, then more in-service workshops can be organized 
through the County. 

Above all, when students indicate both 
satisfaction and progress with their ESOL class, 
enrollment will not only stabilize, but increase. With 
more money from tho government provided per student, it 
could bo possible for the school to hire an additional 
ESOL teacher and divide the class into at least two 


levels. 
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APPENDIX A j 

Basic Student Data i 

I i 

X . Nan* 

2. Country of origin ! 

i 

3. Native language 

» 

4. Age 

5. Telephone number 

6 . Address 

7. Length of time in the U.S. 

8. Amount of time in ESOL class 

9. Main reason for learning English 

10. Job, at present, in this country 

11. Jcb goal for the future j 

12 « Outside of school, with whom do you speak 

English? 

13 . Do you have any American fri«nda? 

j 


j 

( . • 

. \ J i 
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| APPENDIX B 

Pre-Survey, Adult ESOL Class 


1 . Mass . 

2. Numbsr of nights attending class, average. 

3. How do you ratu your English speaking 
ability, on a seals of 1 to 5? One is the 
worst, five is the beet. Circle a number. 

1 2 3 4 5 

4. This class begins at 5:30 and ends at 9:00. 

What time do you usually enter class? 

5. Why do you arrive at this tine? 

6. Circle your main goal in this class: 

A. Speaking English to ccrmunicate on the 
job and socially. 

B. Reading English to understand it. 

C. Listening to English and being able to 

understand it. i 

D. Writing English in better sentences, 
with better spelling. 

E. Understanding directions at your job. 

7. How do you rate yourself as an English 
speaker compared to the other studenta in 
this claea, or your classmates? Circle the 
number. 

1. Terrible, 

2. Slightly be law the average student. 

3. Average, compered to th<\ rest. 


a 

u 



4. Above* average. 

5 » Excellent: I can help alnost all the 

other students. 

How do you spend most of your time in this 
ESOL class? (Circle one letter only) 

A. Practicing speaking. 

B. Reading quietly. 

C. Reading out loud. 

D. Listening to the teacher speak English. 

E. Listening to other students speak 
English. . 

F. Listening to other students speak 
Spanish. 

Look again at Question 8. How do you want to 
spend your; time in this class? 

If the school had more teachers, would you 
like the class to divide into two groups, 
with one group an upper level, and th© other 
group a lower level? Circle your choice: 

A. Yes B. No 

If the school had more teachers, would you 
like two group*, in two separate rooms, or 
two teachers helping all students in the same 
room, as you have now? Circle your answer. 

A. Two groups in separate rooms. 

P. All groups in the same room. 
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12. How nervous are you when you speak English? 

1. Very nervous. 

2. A little nervous. 

3. Not at all nervous. 

4. Confident, but conscious of mistakes in 
speech. 

5. Very confidont. 

13. If you are nervous about speaking English, 
what would help you the roost? (Circle only 
2 ) 

A. Reduction of accent. 

B. More vocabulary. 

C. Grammar exercises. 

D. Listening comprehension exercises. 

E* Practice with speaking in everyday 

conversations . 

F. Practice speaking alone in front of the 
class. 

G. Practice speaking with a partner in 
front of the class. 

14. Are you nervous when the teacher calls or. you 
in class? 

Circle one: Yes No 

15. Do you prefer to have paper* collected end 
corrected by your teacher, or to keep ell 
your neper* without correction*? (Circle 
one) 


A. Keep All papers 
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B. Hava paperft reviewed and corrected by 
the teacher , and then get the papers 
back with teacher comments. 

16. Hould you like some short homework 

assignments from the class? (Circle one) 

A. Ves B. No 
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APPENDIX C 

Background Interview with Site Administrator 
at Community School A 


1. How long has the ESOL program been in effect 
at this school? 

2. What do you feel is the socioeconomic status 
of most students? 

3. What is the average number of ESOL students 
registered per quarter? 

4. What is the attrition rate during a typical 
nine-week session? Pleasa answer by number 
of students or an average percentage. 

5. What is the approximate carry-over percentage 
of students from one nine-week session to the 
next? 

6. What percentage of students attend for all 
three teachers on all four nights? 

7. What percentage of students attend for only 
one teacher? 

8. On what level are the majority of students in 
the program? (Beginning, Intermediate, 
Advanced) 

9. What do you feel is the overriding motivation 
of most students in attending ESOL class? 
(communication with spouse or family, job 
purposes, social reasons) 

10. How do you feel this program is better than 
other ESOL programs? 

11. £fhut are the c-f this progr**? 

12* How would you like to improve the program? 
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13. What percentage of al l night school students 
are E50L? j 

14. Do you feel that student# have the 
opportunity to receive individual attention? 

15. Do you feel that the students could benefit 
from guest speakers? What kind? (of 
speakers) 
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Model FSI Test Questions 

From: Wild*, Claudia,, P> "The Oral Interview 

Test . * in flrsdTiciingy.- 

Randall Jones and Bernard Spolsky, Eds. 
Arlington, VA: Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1975, pp. 30-31. 

i • • 

1. At least one of the two examiners should be a 
native-epeaking language instructor. 

2. The oral interview “appears as a relaxed, 
normal conversation." 

3. To determine what level of difficulty to use 
for the questions, the interviewer begins 
with "simple social formulae ... [ouch as] 
introductions and comments on the weather, 
questions like 'Have you just come back from 
overseas?' or 'Is this your first, speaking 
teot here?'" 

4. Depending on how the student, or "examiner," 
who could be a government employee, answers 
the opening questions, the examiner can 
quickly plan the rest of the test 
accordingly. In other words, the examinee 
who has trouble with the beginning questions 
has a "ceiling" so that the questions will 
not get more difficult. 

5 . The low-level learner is asked to provide 

information a© simply as he can about: his 

faaily or his job. This is impromptu 
conversation. 

6. Progressing satisfactorily beyond this level, 
the next level of proficiency could require 
giving street direction©, or playing e role, 
such as renting a house or taking a telephone 

message . 



At the final level, the examinee can talk 
about current events on the very "detailed 
aspects of his job." 

After a student has clearly passed, the first 
two ratings of an interview, end can both 
understand and give communications, thsn he 
is guided into * natural, fr«e-f lowing 
conversation during which grammar, 
vocabulary, and conversation can be 
simultaneously checked. 

An experienced pair of raters can decide on 
an approximate scc>;a within five or ten 
minutes, and the rest of the interview is 
spent narrowing the score down to an exact 
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FSI Test Questions 

ftEiily. jc&trflJtogs 

A. FXusney 

B . Orastsar 

C . Vocabulary 

D. Comprehension 

E . Accsnt 


QX9.1 Qaigfclsna., .jail t o b a,angyi 


1. What'a your name? 

2. Where do you live? 

3. How long have you boon in this country? 

4. Why did you move to this country? 

5. Do you have any relatives in this country? 
Who ars they? 

6. What program do you like to watch on 
tslsvision? 

7. How long have you studied English? 

8. What was your job in your country? 

9. What is your favor it* sport? 

10, What is your favorite rood? 

Xi. Tall a* what you like about this country . 

(several aspects) 

12. Tail mm what you do not like about this 
country* (s* viral aspects) 



13. Tell m what you niBs about your country. 

14. Toll sae about your ideal husband/ wife/ 
boyfriend/ girlfriend. 

15. Fhot do you usually do when you are not 
working? 
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’ appendix f ' •; 

Selected Ks&'Ults of Student, Pre-Survey 
i and FSI Test 

« | 

(The 11 students vho become the target group are check-marked) 


Student 

Perceived 
FSX 

Actual 

FSI 

Level of 
Sceech Anxietv 

Length of 
Time in 
u.s. 

(Number- 

25 

(as the 
atudent 

(as 2 

teachers 

3, - worst 
5 - best, soot 

j 

students 

total) 

perceives 
his own 
level) 

perceive 

student's 

level) 

confident 

! 

1,;-. 

4+ 

2+ 

2 

1 yr. 

2. 

3 

1 

1 

1% yrs. 

✓ 3 , 

1 

0+ 

2 

2 vks. 

4 . ' 

3+ 

4 

1 

3 BOS. 

✓ 5* 

1 

3+ 

1 

1 yr . , 6 mo* . 

6. 

4 

4 

5 

3 BOS. 

7. 

3 + 

3+ 

3 J .- 

2 BOS, 

8. 

4 

3+ 

4 

2 MS. 


4 

3+ 

4 

2 BOS. 

10, 

2 + 

2+ 

7. 

6 »©»> 

11. 

2+ 

3+ 

2 

3 yrs. 

12. 

4 

3r 

5 

7 yrs. 

13. 

3 

2+ 

2 

5 BOS. 

■ 

1 

:i : 

4 

6 yrs. 

15. 

4 

3+ 

5 

« yrs. 

*0.6* 

2 

1 

3 

2 BOO, 

VS.?. 

2+ 

1 | 

1 

6 yr». 

yis. 

2 

i ! 

5 

2 WkK. 


3 

2*4* 

Z 

10 yr©. 


1 

1 . 

2 

3 BOS. 

V2l* 

1 

2 

3 

3 BOS, 

' %Z* 

3 

3+ 

I 

f> ysra. 

¥ity 

0 

1 

X 

1 BO, 1 

Us 

3 

3+ 

4 

5 yre. 


- a .... . 

at; 

2 

* Y*. 
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Pinal Class Attitudinal Survey 


1. Has your class changed at all since February? Circle 
on® answer . 

Yes No 

2. Has your class become better, or more useful to you? 
Circle one answer. 

Yes No | 

3. Try to list three changes in the clas3 which you feel 
have helped you to learn. Please list them in order of 
importance. If you would like to add more than three, 
you may. 

A. ' 


B. 


C. 


i 
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Two-Person Interview, Entire Class 
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YtCb-SillgtigP- 


LISTEN TO, READ, WATCH, SEE, SING, DRIVE, 
HAVE, EAT, DRINK, PLAY, LIVE IN, BUY, WANT! 


Use the verbs above to help you complete the questions S 
Ex: What kind of fruit do you eat ? 


He cate pears . . } 

*** The question is asked in the second person, YOU, directly to 
your partner. However, the answer is answered in the third 
person, H h«, she," because the answer will later bo given 
orally to the class. 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 


4 . 


5 . 

6 . 

7 . 


8 . 


What kind of music do you 

He/She 

what kind of house do you 

He/She a (an) 

What kind of magazines do you 
He/She 


He /She 


? 


music. 


? 


? 

magazines. 

songs do you _ 

songs. 

food do you eat? 

food. 


What kind of newspapers do you ? 

_ newspapers. 

What kind of car do you _ ? 

a (an) 

What kind of books do you ? 

He/She , 





9 . 

10 . 

XI. 

It. 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 * 

t. 
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What kir.d of restaurant* do you • ? 

H«/Sha ■ • restaurants. 

What kind of sports do you ? 

Ha/She 


What kind of men/ women do you 
Ha/ She , 


and 


nan/ woman. 

What kind of T.V. shows do you 

He/She . and 


What is your favorite food? 
His/her favorite food is 


What is your favorite car? 

His/her favorite is a 

Who is your favorite singer? 
His/her favorite singer is _ 
What is your ■ 


T.V. show? 

T.V. show is 


What is your 


subject in school? 


subject is 

Eng Hah', Scl she© , Art, etc.) 

What i* your favorite color? 

Hi*/har favorite color is _____ 

who 


(Hath, 


person? 


His/her 


What is your 


person is hio/her 
aport? 
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9. Mutt i* your ' . ti*e of day? 

His/her favorite time of day is ^ . (the 

aorning, afternoon, evening, nighttime) . 

10. What ie your favorite thing about Co*»unity School A? 

Hie/her is . 

11. What i* your aajor conplaint about Connunity School A? 

i 

His/her Hajor complaint is . 


i 
< 

! 

\; ;• ' 


'V. 




If 


I 

•*4 03 in 


c 

H 

-H 

e 

9 

M *0 

3 

03 
O 

«W 


X 

M 

o 


Si 


0 

JJ 


«*+ 

44' 


05 

S 

fi 


« 

S 

I 
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APPENDIX J 

S«l*ct«<! Result * of Student, Poet Survey 
and Second PSZ Test 


(Student numbers correlate to their numbers on the 
original Pre-Post Survey (Appendix F:7G}) 


Perceived Actua 1 

S&ld*X& ESI -..ESI. 


Length of 
Level of 


(Number) (as the >. (as 2 

student teachers 

perceives perceive 
his own . student's 
level) level) 


1 - worst 
5 - best, most 
confident 


2. 

3+ 

5. 

2+ 

14. 

1 

16. 

3 

17. 

34 

21. 

14 

23. 

14 

25. 

34 


2+ 3 

3+ 3 

24 4 

2 4 

3 3 

3 3 

24 2 

2+ 4 



